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ABSTRACT 
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dealing with Supervisory Strategies in Clinical Experiences,, " The 
first of the two papers, 11 Microteaching; History and Present Status, 
by James H. Cooper and Dwight W, Allen, begins with a definition of 
micro teaching as a teaching situation which is scaled down la terms* 
of time and numbers of students, but which is not synonymous with 

simulated teaching, as the teacher, students, and lesson are all 

"teal." The history of raieroteaching from its development in. 196 J is 

outlined, followed by an explanation of the rationale, the uses of 
microteaching in preservice and inservice training in the Peace 
Corps, counseling# supervisor training, and the training of coiiege 
teachers. Besearch ©vidtace on the ef f^ctivtaeis of licroteaching is 
examined and the teaching skills involved are listed. There is a 
bibliography of 58 items. The second paper, "Microteaching in Teacher 
Education Programs," by Robert F • Schuck# considers three programs; 

1) the original Stanford Teacher Education Project, which developed 
nine specific technical skills in secondary education; 2?, the Brigham 
Young University Program, which forms part of the preservice 
curriculum; and 3) the San Jose State College Study of that 
institution *s program for elementary intern teachers. A brief 
concluding section suggests that microteaching holds promise as a 
research strategy for investigators interested in patterns of 
instruction. (MBM) 
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PREFACE 



Until recently teacher education programs relied upon the 
traditional sequence of observation, participation, and student 
teaching to provide the necessary practice in learning to teach, I he 
focus was often blurred, the analyses opinionated, and the feedback 
distorted or vague. They were ail we had, however, and supervisors in 
schools and colleges labored mightily with inadequate tools. 

The development of conceptual tools for the analysis or teaching 
has now opened up the possibility of selective analysis of specific 
aspects of a teaching situation. Video and audio recorders have made 
it possible to play back samples of classroom interaction as a basis 
for analytical conferences. Role-playing techniques have been refined 
and extended to become complex, simulated situations supported by 
carefully coordinated media systems. 

The resources are now available for the development of a 
competency-based and systematically designed teacher education 
program. They also make possible a great variety of improvements in 
any type of program. As contributions to the literature reporting on 
these resources, the Association of Teacher Educators and the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Teacher Education (see page 52) decided to publish 
jointly three monographs (issued as ATE Research Buiietins) 
comprising a series on "Supervisory Strategies in Clinical Experi- 
ences.” 

Microteaching: Selected Papers (Research Bulletin 9) is the second 
in the series. James M, Cooper and Dwight W. Allen, authors of 
"Microteaching; History and Present Status,” are individuals whose 
work in this field is well known. Their paper was commissioned by 
the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education. Robert F. Schuck’s 
“Microteaching in Teacher Education Programs” is a review of some 
significant research studies which have been made. 

Scheduled next is Interaction Analysis: Selected Papers (Research 
Bulletin 10), which includes contributions by Norma Furst, Temple 
University; J. T.. Sandefur and Alex A. Bressler, Kansas State 
Teachers College; and Donald P. Johnston, United States Inter- 
national University. The first bulletin in thil series was Simulation as 
an Instructional Alternative In Teacher Education (Research Bulletin 
S), by Donald R, Cruickshank of Wheelock College. 



The Ideas presented in this bulletin and its companions in the 
series are. not necessarily those of the Association of Teacher 
Educators or the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education and its 
sponsors,* 

The ATE and the Clearinghouse are grateful to all those whose 
efforts have made this series possible. They hope the ideas expressed 
may be of specials value to those who have some responsibility in 
developing programs of clinical experiences which exemplify the 
ATE Guide to Professional Excellence •„ If so, their purpose will be 
well served. 

Dorothy McGeoch 

Donald W. Pro the roe 

ATE Communications Committee 

Joe! L. Burdin 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education 



*The ATE is a sponsor of the Clearinghouse, in partnership with the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and the National Education Association. 
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Technical editing ~and "production were under the supervision of Linda Booth of 
the A TE staff; Geraldine E. Pershing of the NE A staff; and Margaret T, Reagan, 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education staff. 
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JAMES M. COOPER 
DWIGHT W, ALLEN 

Microteaching: History and 
Present Status 

Since its inception in 1963, microteaching has become an 
established teacher-training procedure in many colleges, universities, 
and school districts. James A. Johnson of Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, in a national survey of student teaching programs, cites 
figures which indicate that 44 percent of all teacher education 
programs use some form of microteaching (33:56). Despite its 
apparent widespread usage, microteaching is still considered an 
innovation in teacher education as evidenced by the introductory 
presentations on microteaching that appeared at the 1969 national 
conventions of the American Educational Research Association, the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, and the 
National Catholic Education Association. Like other educational 
innovations, microteaching has frequently been implemented with- 
out regard to the existence of research evidence which validates its 

The purpose of this paper is therefore to present the history of 
microteaching’s development and its rationale, to summarize the 
many uses of microteaching, and to summarize the research evidence 
on microteaching: 

MICROTEACHING DEFINED 

Defined most succinctly, microteaching is a teaching situation 
which is scaled down irf terms of time and numbers of students. 
Usually, this has meant a 4-20 minute lesson involving from three to 
ten students. The lesson is scaled down to reduce some of the 
complexities of the teaching act, thus allowing the teacher tp focus 
on selected aspects of teaching. Frequently, one microteaching 
episode includes teaching a lesson and immediate feedback on the 
teacher’s effectiveness. This feedback may come from videotape or 
audiotape recordings, supervisors, pupils, colleagues^ or from the 
teacher’s self “perceptions. Some of the variable aspects of micro- 
teaching include lesson length, number of reteaches, the amount and 
kind of supervision, the use of videotape or audiotape recordings, 
and number and types of pupils. ‘ / : • 





Microteaching is not synonymous with simulated teaching. Rather, 
the teacher is a real teacher, the students are real students, and 
learning does occur in the short lessons. Many reports of micros 
teaching programs describe the students as peers, that is, fellow 
student teachers. The authors of this paper do not consider this to be 
microteaching. In many cases, the peers are usually role playing: they 
are acting as they think secondary or elementary school students 
would behave. Even if they are not role playing, but behaving 
naturally, they are still not part of the population the student 
teachers are preparing to teach. While peer teaching can be a very 
valuable experience, the authors believe it should not be equated 
with microteaching, where the students are “real." 

HISTORY 

Although a simple idea, microteaching was late arriving on the 
educational scene. It developed at Stanford University in 1963 from 
an attempt to find a new, more effective initial training of preintern 
teachers. The original efforts had produced the demonstration lesson, 
where the interns were asked to teach a game to a group of four 
students. These students were role playing stereotyped students; 
slowpoke, couldnT-care-less, eager, and know-it-all. The situation was 
rig g ed to provide the interns with a lesson in humility designed to 
impress upon them the need to learn instructional techniques. 

From this extremely artificial situation developed the concept of 
microteaching, instead of having the students role play, they were 
asked to prepare a short lesson of their own choosing in their subject 
matter area. Although this procedure was deemed by the Stanford 
Secondary Education Project staff as an improvement over the 
demonstration lesson, it still seemed to lack direction. What was 
missing was the teaching techniques dimension. In the summer of 
1963, Horace Aubertlne developed the technical teaching skill “How 
To Begin a Lesson,” as part of a research study. 1 he interns were in- 
structed to Use this skill in their microteaching lessons. As a result of 
this experience, the practice of focusing on one ski I j at a time evolvccj 
and, proved to bc quite: successful, It was decided that for future, mi- 
croteaching clinics, additional teaching skills would be developed. 

These teaching skills refer to specific teacher behaviors designed to 
influence learners in a predetermined direction (35):; This required 
that both teacher and learner behaviors be operationally defined and 
that the desired interactions be derived 'from a theoretical rationale. 

The teaching skills approach is based on the assumption that by 
breaking down the complex teaching act into more easily learned 
skills, the teacher can gradually acquire a repertoire of teaching skills 
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to use in the actual classroom. By building a repertoire of skills, the 
teacher is increasing his flexibility and versatility. He has more 
teaching techniques at his command in order to vary his questions, 
reinforcement, or presentation styles. Thus, he is able to adapt his 
teaching style to suit the students' needs or tne objectives of the 
lesson There is research evidence which indicates that the flexible 
teacher the one who can adapt his teaching methods, is more 
effective in producing positive student performance and attitude 
than a teacher who lacks this versatility (31:343). 

The most widespread use of microteaching, therefore, has focused 
on the teacher’s development of a repertoire of teaching skills. Since 
1963, over twenty different general teaching skills applicable to 
elementary and secondary teachers across most subject matter areas 
have been developed. Most of these skills were identified through an 
informal task analysis of teachers in their classrooms. Once the skill 
was identified, its behavioral components were isolated and training 
protocols were developed using a microteaching format. A partial list 
and description of these skills can be found in the Appendix (p. 20). 

RATIONALE 

The rationale for microteaching as a teacher-trammg technique has 
been set forth by several authors: . .. , 

1 The fact that microteaching is real teaching, albeit constructed 
in the sense that teacher and students work together in a 
practice situation, is a point made by several authors (6;2). 

2. Microteaching reduces the complexities of normal classroom 
teaching, thus allowing the teacher to concentrate on the 

acquisition of a teaching skill (22;6;18). r , 

3. Knowledge and information about performance aids the learner 
(in this case the teacher) in his acquisition of a teaching skill. 
The Immediate feedback from videotape recorders, supervisors, 
pupils, and colleagues provide a critique of the lesson; which will 
help the teacher constructively modify his behavior (45). 

4 Microteaching considers the trainee's capacities by allowing him 
to select the content of the le^dn frdrn the area of his greatest 

• • competence (45 ). . .-V ’ : . * , 

5 Microteaching provides a setting in which the trainee can -teach 
students of varying backgrounds, intetiectuaKabiiities, and age 

' groups before facing a class during his student or intern teaching 

6 Micrcteaching permits greater control oyer the trainee’s ^nviron- 

; 4 men t with regard students, methods of feedback, supervision, 

and many other manipulatabie variables (6). ? ‘ 
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7, Microteaching provides a low-threat situation in which to 
practice teaching skills, a situation which should be more 
conducive to learning than the high anxiety level exhibited by 
many beginning teachers when practicing in actual classrooms 
( 2 ). 

S. Microteaching is a tow-risk situation for both teacher and 
pupils. Microteaching is not part of the pupils’ regular curricu- 
lum; therefore, their learning is not endangered. Similarly, the 
teacher need not fear failure for precisely the same reason (2). 

9. Since active participation by the trainee is preferred and 
meaningful materials and tasks are desirable for optimal learning 
to occur, the microteaching setting allows the student to perfect 
certain skills that he will subsequently be expected to perform 
in the regular classroom (45). 

10. Microteaching allows for the repetitive practice necessary to 
overiearn skills which will be used during regular teaching (45). 

11. Microteaching incorporates spaced or distributed practice of a 
skill over a period of time, allowing for the neurophysiological 
consolidation of the new data for long-term storage and 
retrieval (45). 

None of the cited authors look upon microteaching as a panacea 
for the ills of teacher education. For example, the problems of 
classroom control and discipline have yet to be successfully solved 
within a microteaching format. But the authors are virtually 
unanimous in their praise of microteaching as a technique for 
training teachers to use some basic teaching skills (45 ;6;36;1 8;25). 

USES OF MICROTEACHING 

Preservice Training 

The primary use of microteaching to date has been for preservice 
training of student or intern teachers. This was the original purpose 
of microteaching as it developed at Stanford University. Using the 
microteachihg format, the preservice training has focused primarily 
on the acquisition of teaching skills. \ 

The usual format at the preservice level has been for the trainees 
to first receive instruction in the particular skilj to: b<^- practiced/ This 
instruction may ; be written, oral-, videotaped , or f ilmed. A number of 

instjtutlbnsusei a^wmbinatipnjpf ithese ’methods;(55)^!After5thi^|skin 

is explained, the trainees often will see a videotaped or filmed model 
of a teacher demonstrating that skill. This model will be discussed 
until the trainees are clear as'To the skill : they&wiM be practicing in 
microteaching. Ward (55) found that the skills most often used were 
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Asking Questions, Using Reinforcement Techniques, Establishing 
Set, Using Examples, and Varying the Stimulus, 

A trainee then teaches a short lesson, usually 5-10 minutes, in his 
own subject field and of his own choosing to a small r -ber of 
students, while trying to master the skill. Whenever possible, the 
lesson is videotaped or audiotapeu to allow the trainee to observe or 
hear himself. There is usually a supervisor present who helps the 
trainee analyze the strengths and weaknesses of the lesson and 
discusses how the lesson might be improved. Frequently colleagues 
or other trainees will observe one another teaching and offer their 
comments on the lesson, A number of programs also utilize student 
feedback to help the teacher in a critique of the lesson. 

One hundred twenty-five institutions use the videotape recorder in 
microteaching for secondary school teachers (55). Although video- 
tape equipment is not necessary for microteaching, it does add 
tremendous power to the feedback dimension. 

After the critique, the trainee usually has a break period in which 
he replans the lesson in order to incorporate the suggestions from the 
critique. Although there is no solid research evidence regarding the 
optimal length of time for planning, there is some evidence that 15 
minutes or less is not long enough (47). 

Once the teacher has replanned the lesson, he teaches it again to a 
different group of students In order to get initial responses from the 
students. Ninety-nine institutions out of 136 replying to Ward’s 
survey questionnaire indicated that they either always or sometimes 
used the teach -re teach cycle. After the reteach lesson, the same 
sources of feedback are used again in the critique. This cycle can be 
repeated as often as desired while the trainee continues to develop a 
particular skill. Usually, however, after one teach-critique/reteach- 
critique cycle, the trainee will plan new content while continuing to 

practice the same skill. , - ■ . u. ; - • - 

One interesting point should be noted. Despite the authors' 
prejudice against using peersasstudents, 1 1 1 institutions indicated 
thatT|ii^^aid dse peers instead of actual pupils (55)r Probably the 
main reason for using peers is the difficulty encountered in .obtaining 
act u a Ipu p i I s. These pupilsarein school all day and therefore usually 
ire available for microteaching only in the evening. This is especially 
true ifthe mi croteaching is con ducted at a college or university 
rather than at the public schools, and the iifiiyefsit^ is by far the 
most common locale for mlcfoteachihg (55). It the program operates 
during the summer, actual students can be paid for their services, but 
many institutions find the cost restrictive. As a consequence, the 
utilization off peers as students, at least at the secondary level, far 
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outnumbers the use of actual students for the microteaching process 
at the preservice level. 

In addition to the format just described, another format that has 
been used is a 2025 minute lesson, followed by a 30-40 minute 
critique. This training protocol was used at Stanford, following three 
weeks of the teach-critique/reteach-critique format. There were 
several reasons for changing the pattern. By lengthening the time of 
the lesson, the trainee was able to start planning and teaching lessons 
which were closer in length to the lessons he would teach in the 
regular classroom. This longer format ran for three weeks, during 
which time the trainees were divided into teams of three or four. 
These teams then planned a three-week unit to teach to a single 
group of students. The team members selected the objectives, 
organized the learning experiences, and decided how they would 
evaluate the lesson. This process gave them experience in team 
planning, team teaching, and the construction of a teaching unit and 
an opportunity to work with a single group of students over an 
extended period of time. Although each of the trainees was working 
on a particular skill during this three-week period, the major concern 
during the critique sessions was less with the skill than the 
appropriateness of objectives and techniques, organization, and 
student involvement. No forma! evaluation was ever made to 
compare the effectiveness of the two microteaching formats de- 
scribed, but the genera! feeling of the trainees and the supervisors at 
Stanford was that the shorter lesson was more effective for some 
skills, such as silence and nonverbal communication, while the longer 
lesson was more effective for skills such as set induction and ciosure. 

In-Service Training : v ' . ; . 

Although the greatest use of microteaching has been at the 
preservice level, increasing interest in this/., technique is being 
generated at the in-service level. Seven I uses of microteaching for. 
in-service teachers have been suggested (1). These include micro- 
teaching— 't'-C I- 1 -'ff 

' 1 . As a trial framework for team presentation. ... j ; - 

2. As a site for ascertaining the' proper instructional level of 

materials. _ ‘ ^ . /, , 

3. As a method of preemplqyment prediction. _ 

4. As a means of training supervisors to evaluate beginning 

: teachers;; -s-. : 

One example of, the in-service, use, of microteaching, is provided by 
the J efferson County, Colorado, extended, summer progiam (45;. 



This program was designed to upgrade the entire instructional 
program in the school district by providing in-service training 
opportunities in team teaching and flexible scheduling. Each teaching 
team used microteaching to perfect curriculum before trying it 
before a whole class, and the videotape of the microlesson was 
viewed by the team to evaluate its teaching. By the summer's end 
more than one hundred competent teachers had experiencecj 
microteaching, along with several hundred children who had partici- 
pated in an enriching experience. Meier reports that the school 
system has benefited enormously from this massive in-service training 
program and has since introduced many of its validated innovations 
into the regular school-year program. 

Meier (44;45) aiso reports on another in-service program con- 
ducted under the auspices of the National Defense Education Act, 
Title XI, by the Child Study Institute at Colorado State Co,. ;ge. One 
hundred teachers in early childhood education programs th, jughout 
the country received training in how to manage new programs for 
preschool and beginning school children. This in-service program was 
conducted by means of filmed learning episodes, videotaped record- 
ings of the teachers’ efforts to recreate the learning episodes in their 
own locations, and supervision provided by personnel located at the 
Child Study Institute in Greeley. This long-distance microteaching 
was conducted in the following manner. After watching the filmed 
learning episodes and reading the accompanying written materials, 
each teacher tried to achieve the objectives of the episode through a 
microteaching process. After practicing several times, the teacher 
mailed a representative videotape of his efforts to the > Child Study 
Institute where a team critique was made, an evaluation given, and 
the recording and evaluation mailed back to the teacher. When the 
teacher was satisfied that he- had achieved the objectives of the 
episode, a new unit was sent to him. Upon Completion of the course, 
the partieipafingvteachers received cojlege credit froim 
College. The : effectiveness of the training program was assessed By 
determining ^he St^chef^’ attitudes Ma^opin ion^ 
of training and by observing changes. in the teachers’ cognitive and 
affective behavior through analysis of the microteaching critique 
instruments. The trainees showed growth on bothlthe cdgnitive and 
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forms, a microteaching format, and videotaped recordings of 
teachers' lessons. The minicourse is discussed in more detail on 
page 15. 

Another in-service project combined microteaching and inter- 
action analysis for teachers in El Dorado County, California (49). 
Twenty-eight experienced teachers were enrolled in a university 
extension course which had cognitive process in science as a focus. 
After receiving training in interaction analysis and new teaching 
strategies in science, each strategy was translated into a teaching 
pattern which was practiced in a microteaching setting. Significant 
differences (p < .01 ) in pretest and posttest percentile scores on tche 
MTAI for the participating teachers and feedback from building 
principals confirmed that the participating teachers continued to try 
new teaching behaviors in the classroom and retained a positive 
attitude toward the microteaching-interaction analysis combination. 

The General Learning Corporation has attempted to overcome one 
of the major drawbacks preventing successful in-service micro- 
teaching. This has been the Sack of written materials describing skills 
and accompanying filmed models of teachers demonstrating those 
skills. Without a high level of expertise available, most school 
districts were unable to generate a successful microteaching program. 
The publication of Teaching Skills for Elementary and Secondary 
School Teachers (S) has made detailed skills descriptions and 
accompanying filmed models available to school districts and colleges 
for both in-service and preservice training. 

Although microteaching’s usage has been greater at the preseirvice 
level, its popularity as an in-service training procedure seems to be 
increasing. Ward (55) reports that there are fifty-three colleges and 
universities that have contributed directly to the use of micro- 
teaching techniques for in-service education in their respective states. 
In addition to this number, there are probably school districts using 
microteachi ng without consultation with a col lege .As more and 

more school districtsconcernthemselveswithincreasingthe teaching 

skills of their, experieh eed^ teachers,, mi crote aching will continue to 
grow in popuiarityasan in-service training procedure. 
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least two Peace Corps centers. 

The first center was iocated at Stanford University and was the 
site for training forty-nine volunteers for assignments In the 
Philippines. The microteaching clinic had three objectives: to teach 
the volunteers skiiis related to the teaching of English as a second 
language* to acquaint them with special materials for teaching 
English as a second language, and to provide a reality test during 
which the volunteers could decide if they really wanted to become 
elementary school teachers in the Philippines for the next two years 
(4). Using Filipino students who had been in the United .States for 
less than six months, the microteaching experience provided contact 
with students who spoke little or no English, thus representing a 
good test of the trainees’ ability to communicate with native children. 
Beeinning with a 5-mlnute, four-pupil format, the trainees moved to 
larger classes, longer lessons, more demanding subject matter, and 
finally complex interpersonal situations in which to make teaching 
decisions. 

A second case of using microteaching for Peace Corps training 
involved a group of 330 volunteers going to Micronesia (6). Using an 
abandoned bathhouse which was being renovated during the micro- 
teaching and Cuban refugee children ^vho spoke littie English, the 
clinic concentrated on preparing TESL (Teaching English as a Second 
Language) teachers. The clinic format was basically a 5-1 0 minute 
lesson, with a 10-minute critique involving two trainees and the 
supervisor. There were no videotape recorders. Different techniques 
for getting across the same sentence structure, aspects of the lesson 
thatrnight have been confusing to the students, and similar techniques 
and problems were discussed. Since the children were not changed, 
the re teach lessons were extensions of the first lessons. A survey 
indicated that 97 percent of the trainees felt microteaching was 
valuable or extremely valuable in their preparation for teaching. Over 
95 percent recommended microteaching experience for future 
trainees. ; ; y 7.-.: •' 

, Microcounseling ;< i - 1 

A fruitful adaptation of microteaching has occurred recently in 
counselor education. While at Colorado State College, Allen Ivey and 
his colleagues developed microcounseling, a process whereby trainees 
systematically practice basic component skills of counseling (32). 
Thus far, three controlled research studies involving microcounseling 
have been conducted. The three skills that have been Identified are 
attending behavior, Rogerian reflection of feeling, and summariza- 
tion of feeling. v V T;- ' ' r v 



The first, attending behavior, is considered by Ivey to be one of the 
basic counseling skills. He defines the skill as attending or listening to 
a client both verbally and nonverbally. The skili is behaviorally 
defined as establishing eye contact with the client- communicating 
attentiveness through gestures, movements, and posture positions; 
and demonstrating verbal attention by responding to the client’s last 
comment without introducing new data. 

The second, reflection of feeling, is also considered a key 
counseling skill. Communication of warmth and genuineness are the 
essential dimensions of this skill. Microcounseling treats reflection of 
feeling as a type of attending behavior In which the counselor 
selectively attends to one certain aspect of hss interaction with the 
client.. 

The third, summarization of feeling, is an extension of the first 
two skills in that the counselor Is attending to a broader class of 
stimuli and must bring seemingly diverse elements into a meaningful 
whole. This is achieved when the counselor can summarize the 
client’s comments and relate them to a central theme or emotion. 

In each of the three studies, the counselor trainees using 
microteaching significantly improved their ability to perform the 
skills. Ivey summarizes the implications and future of his work as 
follows: 

Most counselor-educators have spent long hours training beginners in the 
skills of counseling, and most would agree that training neophyte counselors 
in these skills is a difficult and taxing task. Microcounseling training seems to 
provide a framework to make professional counselor training and the training 
of lay counselors more meaningful and effective. Further, this type of 
training rnay be equally important to the teacher, the administrator and the 
student. The microteaching and microcounseling framework may be the 
means by which the developmental skills of living may be taught (6). 




While the microteaching format developed as a teacher-training 
technique, it also has great utility for^the training of supervisors. 
Aubertine (10:99-1 OO) reports the following areas , of investigation 
conducted it the microteaching clinic at Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, Washington : ... . 

v. 1 . Would the continuity i n the teacher-training process be improved if the 
supervising teachers were trained m supervision procedures,. applied them in 
microteaching sessions, and then evaluated the outcomes? _ : 

2. 'Which areas in the training of clinical supervisors would, be most 
appropriate for the use of microteaching? 



3, What effects would the training of clinical supervisors have in increasing 
interest in the use of microteaching as part of an in-service training 
program for teachers? 

As a result of the supervisors* training during the clinic, Aubertine 
(10:104) concluded that microteaching was worthwhile in the 
development of— 

a. adroitness in utilizing conceptual models and , in analyzing the teaching 
process with new insights into the instructional act. 

b. sophistication in interpreting high school pupil behavior. 

c. dexterity in selecting and synthesizing relevant aspects of a lesson. 

d. expertise in devising and asking probing questions of the student-teacher in 
order to aid him [to] analyze his instruction and create alternatives in it, 

e. facility in human relations, especially in creating rapport with the 
student-teachers by way of increased sensitivity to his problems. 

f. capacity to instill and build confidence within the student-teacher. 

Although interest in some form of in-service microteaching was 
generated, for a variety of reasons plans were still in an exploratory 
stage. Aubertine goes on to recommend strongly the use of videotape 
recorders as a means of increasing supervisory effectiveness in 
observation and assessment of instruction. 



Training College Teachers 

Microteaching has also been used for improving college teaching. 
In the spring of 1967, a three-day workshop was conducted for 
college teachers at Vanderbilt University, under the auspices of the 
American Society for Engineering Education. Participants in the 
workshop came from Tennessee A&l State University, North 
Carolina A&I, Tuskegee Institute, Southern University, arid Prairie 
View A&M College (6). The microteaching clinic was conducted by 
James M. Cooper- and David B, Y oung, then doctoral students at 
Stanford Un iyersi ty , _ as part pf the th ree-day workshop. Each 
participant taught a 1 0-min ute diagnostic, lesson which, 5 he had 
previously prepared. The lesson was vi deptaped an d a 20-minute 
critique followed, using ' student' (college engineering students) - and 
supervisory feedback. During the critique, the skill of Varying the 
Stimulus was introduced, both orally and in written form. The 
behaviof To be^practicedi was clarified, and the college teachers had a, 
half-hour break to prepare for the reteach. The reteach lesson 
follo^d airtd a^in was videotaped and analyzed in terms of the 
teacher's use of the’ skill. v v-7 
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A survey of the twenty participants revealed the microteaching 
experience to be a unanimous success. Although many were 
originally apprehensive about participating, all agreed it was a helpful 
experience and recommended microteaching experiences for other 
teachers. 

Another report of microteaching for college teachers comes trom 
Arye Perlberg at the University of Illinois (50;51). In general, 
Perlberg found the use of microteaching and videotape recorders very 
helpful in assisting college teachers to analyze their teaching. 

EVIDENCE REGARDING EFFECTIVENESS OF MICROTEACHING 

A large majority of the articles reviewed for this paper are based 
on experiential studies rather than experimental studies. However, 
some which present research evidence regarding behavioral change 
will be described. 

One of the better research studies was performed by Camille G. 
Bel! at Texas Technological College with home economics teacher 
trainees (11). Using a control group which engaged in student 
teaching without microteaching and an experimental group which 
participated in microteaching after their student teaching. Bell tested 
six null hypotheses: 

1 . There is no significant gain in the teaching performance of 
student-teachers in the experimental group who were trained in 
certain teaching techniques by microteaching after their student 
teaching experience in various schools. (Rejected at the ,01 level 
of significance.) 

2. There is no significant gain in teaching performance of 
student-teachers in the control group whose teaching was 
recorded on videotape before and after fh^ir student teaching 
experience in various schools. (Accepted;'); : ^ 

3. There is no significant difference in teaching performance of the 

student-teachers in the v > experimental "group on . their first 
microteaching lesson i and ;cthe teaching performance of the 
student teachers in the control group on their final micro- 
teaching lesson., (Accepted.) v -w '-T , , ■ . T w 

4. There is -no significant relation^ jp; between demo- 

graphic variables— age, socioeconomic status, father’s education, 
GPA of student-teachers of both groups— aynd the iniprovenient 
in microteaching performance as evaluated by judges. ( Ac- 
cepted.) . • _ • : •’ - • ~ ■ 

5 .There is no sigh if i cant rel i abi lity of the eval uations of the 
judges. (Coefficient reliabili ty of alt raters, .89.) -gjgpguy 



6 . There is no significant difference in the training performance on 
the final lessons of the control and of the experimental groups, 
(Rejected at least at the .01 level of significance.) 

The main conclusion drawn by Bell was that the addition of 
mieroteachir.g to the program of preparing student teachers is a 
relatively more powerful treatment in contributing to gams in 
teaching effectiveness than the usual form of preparation provided 

pre-service and student-teaching experience ( 11 ). 

In another study conducted at Stanford University in the summer 
of 1963, more than sixty teacher education candidates in the 
secondary education program. were randomly divided into two equal 
groups, half given the standard observation and teacher aide 
experience and the other half concentrated training in the micro- 
teaching clinic (18). Findings of that experimentation were: 

1 . The microteaching group performed at a higher level of teacher 
competence than the traditionally prepared group. 

2. Performance in the microteaching situation predicted subse- 



quent classroom performance. , 

3 i There was a significant increase in the accuracy dr candidates 
self-perception of teaching performance. 

4 Candidates receiving student appraisal of their effectiveness 
’ improved significantly more than candidates not having access 

to such feedback. . , . 

5 Trainees’ acceptance of the value of microteaching was high. 

6 . Three skills subjected to experimental treatment in micrqteach- 
ing produced significant changes in the trainees’ performance. 

Reporting on the Stanford Summer Microteaching Clinic in 1 965, 
Fortune, Cooper, and Allen (26) stated that _ significant Teacher 
behavior changes occurred over the six-week period. Nine of the first 
twelve items on the Stanford Teacher Competence Appraisaf .Guide 
showed significant (p < 01 ) mean gain. This mean gain is indicative 

of substantial intern improvement in the items showing change. 

A ddestiahhalre / desigO$tlf^ trainee acceptance of 

Wiicfote^hihgSiHdidated 

reported that the experience was of littlejvpr no valuer 

t h an 60 percent of the interns returning the questionnaire felt it to 

be either Ver#of extremely valuable; .iV .• 5 

With reference to the 1 966 Stanford Microteaching Clinic, Cooper 
and Stroud -'.i (47) Vresulis^^hleh- suggest; t^ 

tear i-reteach cycle is not enough to obtain significant behavior 

change wheti the tinrie interval between lessons is only 15 minutes. In 
this clinic, specific instruments for eval uating the teaching skil.s were 




used rather than the more global Stanford Teacher Competence 
Appraisal Guide, Cooper and Stroud speculate that these instruments 
probably have more face validity, but validity and reliability of the 
Instruments were not established. 

Reporting on a series of empirical studies on teaching skills and 
microteaching f6r the Stanford Center for Research and Develop- 
ment in Teaching, Berliner (14) summarized the major conclusions. 
First, contrary to most generalizations which are made about the 
relationship of time delay and feedback for the modification of 
behavior, a series of experiments indicated that immediacy of the 
feedback (using videotapes and supervisors) is not crucial to the 
acquisition of some behavior. He reports that McDonald and Allen 
explain this result in the following way* 

The explanation for this may be that the videotape playback reinstates the 
trainee’s performance for him. The whole experience of viewing oneself on 
the videotape is quite different from receiving information from a second 
person about one’s performance. The character of the feedback experience 
has changed drastically. Whatever factors might be involved in this new 
experience are sufficiently different so that the factor of immediacy is no 
longer relevant (14). 

Second, a feedback system in which a trainee views his own 
behavior, with a supervisor commenting on the behavior, is a very 
effective technique for modifying some teaching behaviors. This 
conclusion was formed as a result of experiments investigating 
reinforcement techniques and probing questioning. The crucial 
aspect of the supervisor’s role is when he identifies the salient 
behaviors being shown on the videotape recording and reinforces 
both the model ’s and trainee’s use of these behaviors. V . - 

Third , when a videotaped model performance demonstrates 
positive instances of the desired behavior rather than a mixture of 
both 7pqsitiye,,ahcl ; negative/The trainee’s abjlityTo acquire the skill in 
a transfer task43renharieed^' ;: >,^;T§#i|p^^^ , 

FourtK^ about thb^effebti yen of percSfitua^ rnodeS-^^ 

I ng (a videotape or ft I m of ateacherde monstrati ngcerta i n beh aviors ) 
are incpn$isteht; is eyideh^That fdf^ 

those most easily described^ symbolic 'written descriptions ofAthe skill 
will suffice. Berliner recomm^nids that, until ^ich time as a 
taxonomy^outHries: a. .classification that will provide information on i 
; which y ski jis^shbujd x be rj^reeptuaMyt modeled and: which should ndtj 
videotaped models as well as written descriptions of the skills should - 

be used. . ' : 

Fifth, and probably most important, the series of experiments: 
indicates. that teaching behavibrs can be described behaviorally. This 
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means that there is a science to teaching as well as an art of teaching. 

For more information on this series of experiments investigating 
technical skills of teaching, modeling behavior, and microteaching, 
the reader should consult Berliner (14) and McDonald and Allen 

( 41 ). 

Basing its original approach on the technical skills developed at the 
Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching, the Far 
West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development has 
developed an in-service training program called the mmicourse. The 
minicourse is defined as a product containing instructional films, 
handbooks, and evaluation forms; the process of microteaching; and 
an organization of product and process known as the instructional 
sequence (39). Using behaviorally stated outcomes and a systematic 
approach, the minicourse attempts to bring about teacher behavior 
change without the use of a supervisor. 

Minicourse One, designed to increase the teacher's effective use of 
classroom questions for discussion purposes, has as some of its 
behavioral outcomes a decrease in the number ol times the teacher 
answered his own question, an increase in the length of pupil’s 
response in words, a decrease in the proportion of teacher talk, and 
an increase in the proportion of higher cognitive questions. The 
following excerpts are selected from data presented by Borg (15): 



Mean Score Mean Score Mean Score 

Before Immediately Four Months 



Behavior 

Answering Own 
Question 


Minicourse 


After 


After . 


4.47 


.71 


.73 


Length of Pupil Re- 
sponse in Words 


5.70 


11.55 


1 2,46 


Proportion of Teacher 
Talk 


53,18 


29,44 


30.20 


Proportion of Higher 
Cognitive Questions 


26.1 6 


52.27 


48.58 



All the preceding data represent significant prescore and postscore 
differences, while there was no significant drop in performance after 
four months. The early results of the minicourse data indicate a 
highly significant and effective training procedure for teacher 

behavior modification. . ; v- 

In an experimental training program with preservice elementary 



school teachers at the University of Connecticut, using microteaching 
and videotape recorders. Good kind (30) found that the experimental 
group of student teachers displayed a greater awareness of specific 
personal habits and mannerisms; a greater awareness and use of 
specific teaching acts and techniques, particularly of the nonverbal 
type; greater insight into the activity and interrelationships of 
children within the classroom; and a greater awareness of the 
problems of structuring and pacing in their educational program. 

Another study with elementary school student teachers was 
conducted at San Jose State College in the summer of 1966 (37). 
The purpose of the study was to determine the effectiveness of 
elementary school interns trained in a summer program by a 
microteaching approach as compared with interns who received 
conventional classroom observation and student teaching experience. 
Contrary to the results reported by Bush at Stanford, the micro- 
teaching approach was not found to result in significantly higher 
ratings of teacher effectiveness either immediately after or a year 
after training. However, it was concluded that microteaching is an 
effective training strategy since it achieved results similar to those of 
conventional training methods, but in only one-fifth the time and 
with fewer administrative problems. An incidental finding svas that 
pretraining ratings of teaching performance based on a brief 
videotaped lesson were generally good predictors of later ratings of 
teacher effectiveness. 

One very Interesting experiment involving the use of microteach- 
ing as a laboratory experience for an educational psychology course., 
was conducted at Purdue University (54), The purpose of thejttiady 
was to assess what effect microteaching experiences in an jduCational 
psychology course would have on student perceptions -'regarding the 
relevance of educational psychology to teachjng,^ Using four control 
groups and one experimental group which was instructed In teaching 
skills developed at Stanford, data were drawn from four sources: 
scores in multiple-choice exarps," scores from five narrative papers, 
responses to the Purdue -Rating Scale for Instruction, and a short 
questionnaire evaluating the discussion sections, - . 

The investigators found that the scores on unit tests indicated no 
significant differences between the experimental group which prac- 
ticed microteaching and the control groups which met with 
discussion leaders to discuss papers, test readings, and unit tests. 
Thus, the microteaching group performed as 'well In content 
knowledge of educational psychology as the control groups which 
spent extra time discussing course-related materials. 

When the participants were asked to rate various characteristics of 
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the course instructor and the course in general, the microteaching 
group rated the instructor poorer than at least two of the control 
groups on ten out of eleven items. However, they gave higher ratings 
than the control groups to those course aspects having to do with 
laboratory facilities, how well the course was meeting their ultimate 
and immediate goals, and the presentation of subject matter (in 
lectures, recitation, and laboratory). The authors conclude that a 
microteaching experience focusing on teaching skills is an important 
adjunct to the educational psychology course. Subjects tend to 
perceive such an experience as valuable and relevant to their teaching 
goals. 

Another research study using a microteaching format was con- 
ducted at the Teaching Laboratory at the University of Texas at 
Austin (23). Using radio recordings and peers instead of actual 
students, the study was designed to yield direct evidence of 
differences In undergraduate teacher candidates’ verbal teaching 
behavior’s associated with their participation in the Teaching Labora- 
tory. The experimental group taught a lesson; received pupil, 
instructor, and audiotaped feedback; and taught a reteach lesson. 
The control group read and discussed issues but had no direct 
experience in teaching. Preceding and following the training sessions, 
pretest and posttest lessons were taught. Using a modified version of 
OScAR SV" called Laboratory Observation Schedule and Record 
(LOScAR), statistically significant differences between the groups 
were obtained for seventeen of twenty-two variables, indicating that 
verbal teaching behavior.'* can be clearly modified using a micro- 
teaching format. 

SUMMARY OF RESEARCH 

It is extremely difficult to summarize research findings with 
different objectives, subjects, conditions, and other variables. How- 
ever, some generalizations about microteaching and the teaching 
skills approach can be made: 

1. Using a microteaching format, teach-critique/reteach-erltique, 
positive changes in teacher behavior can be achieved which 
result in a larger repertoire of teaching behaviors. 

2. Performance in a microteaching situation can accurately predict 

subsequent classroom performance. r • 

3. Trainee acceptance of microteaching as a relevant training 

procedure Is high, . u 

4. The feedback dimension of microteaching is probably the 

crucial one in terms of changing the trainee’s behavior. 

5. This feedback can come from several sources, but the most 
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powerful combination seems to be one that utilizes supervisory 
comments, videotape recordings, and pupil comments, ^ 

6. Contrary to previous research evidence, the immediacy of 
feedback (using videotapes and supervisors) is not crucial to the 
acquisition of some behaviors. 

7. A perceptual mode! that demonstrates positive instances of the 
desired behavior, rather than a mixture of both positive and 
negative. Is more powerful in enhancing the trainee s ability to 
acquire the skill in a transfer task. 

8 For certain skills, a perceptual model Is preferred over a written 
description of the skill, while for other skills the evidence is 
inconclusive, 

NEEDED RESEARCH 

The needed research on microteaching breaks down into two 
categories. The first relates to teaching skills and the second to the 
microteaching process and training protocols. A very good statement 
of these needs is made by Berliner (14), whose recommendations are 
summarized here. 

Teaching Ski i is 

Validity, The validity of the teaching skills must be established. 

We know we can train teachers to acquire certain teaching behaviors, 

but we presently have very little information regarding how triesc 
behaviors affect students. Every skill should undergo multivariate 
analysis to check different achievement and attitude domains m 
order to understand the nature of a teaching skill with regard to 
students. These designs should also search for aptitude-treatment 
interactions in order to refine the validity statements. 

Transfer. An effort must be made to determine the transferability 
of a skill mastered in a microteaching setting to an actual classroom 

setting. . 

Interaction Among Skills, At the present time, we have no 
knowledge of the optimal learning sequence for the various skills. In 
fact, this sequence will probably vary for different individuals with 
different aptitudes. Is there a positive transfer from one skill to 
learning another skill? Is there a proactive or - retroactive inhibition 
effect which would justify different training sequences for different 

trainees? : . < . ... 

Systematic Identification of Skills, The first teaching skills were 
identified in a rather haphazard fashion. It is ^ becoming increasingly 
clear that some systematic methods for identifying skills needs to be 
developed.-' ■' : 



Appropriateness Criteria, Although many skills have been^ identi- 
fied, we are unable to offer guidelines to trainees regarding the 
appropriateness and rate of emitting a skill. In order to make 
decisions about what skills to use and when, the teacher needs to 
have more data regarding what techniques, in what quantity, can be 
used under certain conditions with different types of students. 



Microteaching Process and Training Protocols 

Type of Model. We do not have good information with respect to 
whether a videotaped, transcribed, or live model should be used, or 
even whether modeling procedures should be used for all skills. 

Teach-Reteach Cycle. The number of times a trainee teaches is 
usually based on the trainer’s best guess. Perhaps the most fruitful 
approach is training to achieve a prespecified criterion level rather 

than a set number of teaching experiences. 

Length of the Teaching Lesson. We have no research evidence 
regarding optimal time lengths of the lessons. The usual standard is 
5-10 minutes, but this length should not go unchallenged lest it 
become an orthodoxy. 

Number of Students in a Lesson. Although four or five students 
bave traditionally been used, any reliance on this number is 
unwarranted. The number of students should be based upon 
information regarding the abilities and aptitudes of the students and 
the teachers and the nature of the particular skill. 

Time Between Teaching Lessons, Is 15 minutes between lessons 
too short? Should the format be a teaching trial a day? These 
questions can be answered empirically and may be of use in 

engineering a more effective training program. 

Delay Between Teaching Sessions and ’Feedback. As pointed out 
earlier, delay of feedback does not seem to result in any weakening 
of training. The limits of this effect along a time delay continuum 
need to be studied. : • 

Feedback Relationships. The Stanford studies have indicated that 
videotaped and supervisory feedback are powerful, yet we do not 
know if this feedback must occur on every learning .trial. In addition, 
the minicourse studies Indicate that trainees seem to do well without 
live supervision. Whether this is because of the clarity of the written 
instructions or because the trainees are experienced professionals is 

not known. . ... f 

Number of Skills To Be Practiced Per Training Session. Most ot 
the efforts to date have concentrated on one skill at a time. We do 
not know if multiple skill training is efficient and feasible. 
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Review Procedures. The long-term retention of most of the skills is 
unknown, Borg and his colleagues at the Far West Laboratory are 
getting some data on this matter for certain skills. However, some 
sort of review or retraining procedure to keep the skills at a high level 
seems inevitable. 



SUMMARY 

Breaking down the complex teaching act Into simple, easily taught 
skills offers much promise for the development of specific teaching 
skills; however, it is not a cure-all for the problems of teacher 
education. As has been emphasized in this review, there is much that 
Is not known about training teachers through this method, just as 
there is much we do not know about training teachers In a more 
conventional manner. More reliable knowledge about this method of 
training teachers is needed, and this knowledge can be gained only if 
institutions using this technique will add their findings to the general 
fund of knowledge. It is hoped that this review will assist in 
suggesting areas that need to be explored further. 



APPENDIX: TEACHING SKILLS 

1 . Fluency in Asking Questions. The emphasis Is on the teacher 
asking as many questions as possible during the lesson. This skill 
is practiced in order to develop a new teaching pattern in the 
classroom for the teacher who tends to depend too heavily on 
the lecture method. Having achieved this goal, emphasis can be 
placed on higher order or divergent questions. 

2. Probing Questions. Probing requires that teachers ask questions 
that require pupils to go beyond superficial “first-answer'’ 
questions. This can be done • .by asking pupils for more 
information or more meaning; requiring a pupil to rationally 
justify his response; refocusing the pupil’s or class’s attention on 
a related issue; prompting the pupil or giving him hints; and 
bringing other students into the discussion .by getting them to 
respond to the first student’s answer. 

3 . Higher Order Questions. Higher order questions are defined as 
questions which cannot be answered from memory or simple 
sensory description. They call for finding a rule or principle 
rather than defining one. The critical requirement lor a “good” 
classroom question Is that it prompts students to use ideas father 
than just remember them. Although some teachers intuitively 
ask questions of high quality, far too many overemphasize those 
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that require only the simplest cognitive activity on the part of 
the students. Procedures have been designed to sensitize begin- 
ning teachers to the effects of questioning on their students and 
to provide practice in forming and using higher order questions. 

4. Divergent Questions. These questions are characterized by the 
fact that there are no “correct” answers. They are usually 
open-ended questions. They require the students to think 
creatively, to leave the comfortable confines of the known, and 
to reach out into the unknown . They ask students to make 
hypotheses and use their imaginations to reorganize concepts 
into novel patterns. 

5. Reinforcement. This incentive skill is used by the teacher to 
reward students for proper behaviors. The skill focuses on the 
teacher's use of positive reinforcement to increase student 
participation in classroom discussions. 

6. Recognizing Attending Behavior, This skill is designed to 
sensitize and alert the teacher to what is going on in his 
classroom by observing the cues his students present. By 
observing their facial expressions, body postures, activity- or 
nonactivity-direeted behaviors, and conversations, the teacher 
can tell a great deal about their interest It v«sl and attention span. 
From these cues the teacher can make Judgments about whether 
to continue the activity, change it, slow down, speed up, or use a 
different mode of Instruction. Recognizing student attending 
behavior is a prerequisite for almost any kind of classroom 
instructional or management decision. 

7. Silence and Nonverbal Cues . This skill is designed to allow the 
teacher to control and direct classroom discussions without 
talking. Nonverbal communication is one of the most neglected 
means of teacher-student communication, but one of the most 
powerful. The skill focuses on the controlled use of teacher 
silence to get students to speak and on techniques of nonverbal 
communication. 

8. Cueing. This skill is designed to give the teacher much more 

control over the success experience a student has in answering a 
question or in making a comment. By cueing him ahead of time 
and through the kinds of cues given, the teacher can greatly 
increase his chances of making a worthwhile contribution to the 
class, .... . " 

9. Set induction. This skill is ccrtasrned with properly preparing 
students for some upcoming activity. It includes an interesting 
or novel way' of introducing the activity and establishing 
common frames of reference between the teacher and students 
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in order to facilitate communication. It is basically an initiating 
activity by the teacher. 

10. Stimulus Variation. This skill deals with both verbal and 
nonverbal techniques of stimulating students in order to 
preclude boredom and apathy in the classroom. It is basically 
concerned with the teacher varying his behaviors in order to 
keep the students attentive and alert. 

11. Closure. This skill is complementary to set induction. It consists 
of teacher activities that will help the students perceive a logical 
organization of the main ideas and pieces of factual information 
presented in the lesson. In addition to pulling together the major 
points and acting as a cognitive link between past knowledge and 
new knowledge, closure provides the pupil with a needed feeling 
of achievement. 

12. Lecturing. Training in some of the successful techniques of 
lecturing is the focus for this skill. Delivery techniques, use of 
audiovisual materials, set induction, pacing, closure, planned 
repetition, and other skills related to lecturing are included. 
Rather than saying that lecturing is bad as an instructional 
technique, this skill tries to consider when It is effective to 
lecture and how to lecture effectively. 

13. Use of Examples. The use of examples is basic to good, sound, 
clear teaching. Examples are necessary to clarify, verify, or 
substantiate concepts. Both inductive and deductive uses of 
examples can be used effectively by the teacher. Effective use of 
examples includes starting with simple examples relevant to 
students* experience and knowledge, relating the examples to 
the principles or ideas being taught, checking to see if the 
objectives of the lesson have been achieved by asking students to 
give examples which illustrate the main point, and using 
analogies and metaphors to relate the unknown to the known or 
to liven up the examples. 

14. Planned Repetition. The purpose of this skill is to clarify and 
reinforce major ideas, key words, principles, and concepts in a 
lecture or discussion. The use of planned repetition is a powerful 
technique in focusing and highlighting important points and in 
describing them from different points of view, improper use of 
this skill can cause confusion and poor learning among students, 
while proper use can direct their attention to points which the 
teacher wishes to emphasize. The skill focuses on techniques of 
literal repetition— simple repetition, spaced repetition, cumula- 
tive repetition, and massed repetition. 
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15, Completeness of Communication, Although the importance of 
and need for clear communication are blatant, clarity is not 
often the guiding principle in actual communication. Sensitivity 
training on the importance and the difficulty of being under- 
stood is the focus of this skill. A classroom game has been 
devised which dramatically demonstrates to teachers that what 
they consider to be clear instructions are often not clear at all to 
the students. Sensitivity training in the skill of communicating 
with others will hopefully produce teachers who are more 
responsive to possible miscommunlcation. 
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ROBERT F. SCHUCK 



Microteaching in Teacher 
Education Programs 

Education performs its function in three distinct ways; first, in 
what it teaches; second. In how it teaches It; and third, in simply 
being the type of environmental setting it is. Thus the educative 
process may be viewed as having three basic dimensions; the 
substantive dimension— what is being taught; the behavioral dimen- 
s j on _the dynamics of the teaching-learning act; and the environ- 
mental dimension — the physical setting within which the learning act 
takes place. A conceptual model incorporating this view has been 
constructed by Lawrence Downey and appears in Figure I (3:88). 

For many years people engaged in the process of teacher 
education have sought more effective and efficient methods of 
preparing college students to meet the challenges of their future 
professional roles. Recent technological developments have assisted 
in opening up new and exciting dimensions within teacher education. 



THE MICROTEACHING CONCEPT 

One of these developments is a program of real but scaled-down 
encounters with children developed at Stanford University in the 
spring of 1964, called microteaching (1). Microteaching places the 
prospective teacher in a simulated classroom environment within 
which he teaches children specific concepts employing one or several 
teaching skills. When viewed within the scope of the Downey model, 
the following comparisons between the traditional teaching situation 
and the microteaching program can be made: 



Traditional 

Substantive. The teaching of 
more than one concept or skill. 

Behavioral. The implementation 
of several teaching behaviors. 

Environmental. The group con- 
sists of several students and the 
class period is more than 30 
minutes in length. 



Microteaching 

Substantive. The teaching of a 
single concept or skill. 

Behavioral. The implementation 
of a single teaching skill. 

Environmental. The class con- 
sists of a small group of students 
and lasts for a limited amount of 
time (less than 30 minutes). 
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Figure I 

A MODEL OF THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS* 
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The purpose of microteaching is to provide an opportunity for 
those who are preparing to teach to obtain a liberal amount of 
practice immediately upon their entrance into training, under 
optimum conditions for the trainees without endangering the 
learning of pupils. While microteaching has other possible purposes 
and uses, its principal aim is to provide preinternship training— to get 
candidates ready to enter responsible internship teaching in the 
schools. 



THE STANFORD TEACHER EDUCATION PROJECT 

At Stanford, the forerunner of microteaching by several years was 
an exercise referred to as a demonstration teaching lesson in which 
an “invented” game was taught by all interns at the outset of their 
training to a group of role-playing students. The main objective was 
to introduce, at the very beginning, a note of realism into the 
program of the trainees, who for the most part came to the program 
with the traditional view that prevails in a liberal arts environment— 
that about all a teacher needs is to know his subject well. The 
demonstration teaching lesson proved to be a “shock treatment” that 
quickly and, as was soon discovered, powerfully demonstrated that 
knowing the subject is not enough. 

In addition to the demonstration teaching lesson, an introduction 
to practice was provided in regular summer high schools where 
Intern-trainees served as observers and teaching aides. At the outset 
of the experimental internship program, it was decided to try to 
develop a more efficient type of preparatory practice for internship 
than a traditional student teaching responsibility in a summer school 
which appeared to suffer from two limitations. First, substantial 
responsibility for teaching an entire class prior to any professional 
training was judged to be premature for the trainee and questionable 
for the pupiis enrolled] and second, the amount of time an intern 
would have to invest in the student teaching experience was 
considered disproportionate in view of other summer training 
requisites. 

Though the teacher aide program took less time than student 
teaching and provided an opportunity for relevant preinternship 
practice, this, too, proved to have serious limitations In the variety, 
depth, and evenness of the experience available as well as in 
costliness and inconvenience to both trainees and staff. Conse- 
quently, the microteaching clinic was developed to overcome some 
of these limitations and to increase the power of the training (4;1)« 



Examples of Skills 

Microteaching aims to break down the complex act of teaching 
into simpler components to make the learning task more manageable 
for the beginner. When the trainee engages in a microteaching lesson 
in his subject, he focuses upon a specific aspect of teaching until he 
has developed a satisfactory minimum of skill before proceeding to 
another skill. !f he does not master the skill in the first lesson, he 
views his performance on videotape, receives a critique of It, engages 
in training, and tries again until he is successful. 

Nine specific technical skills which appear to be primary com- 
ponentk for training were developed in the secondary education 
program at Stanford University, These are not mutually exclusive 
categories. Skill in one may depend upon, or be used to help achieve, 
skill in another. Each represents a rather specific phase of teaching 
behavior, the importance of which seems to be commonly agreed 
upon by experienced teachers, 

1. Establishing Set, The term set refers to the establishment of 
cognitive rapport between pupils and teacher to obtain 
immediate involvement in the lesson. Experience indicates a 
direct relationship between the effectiveness in establishing set 
and effectiveness in the total lesson. If the teacher succeeds in 
creating a positive set, the likelihood of pupil involvement in 
the lesson will be enhanced. For example, one technique for 
inducing positive set is through the use of analogies that have 
characteristics similar to the concept, principle, or central 
theme of the lesson. By training interns in set induction 
procedures and having them apply these procedures in micro- 
teaching sessions, their subsequent classroom teaching is 
significantly improved, 

2, Establishing Appropriate Frames of Reference. A student’s 
understanding of the material of a lesson can be increased if it 
is organized and taught from several appropriate points of view. 
A single frame of reference provides a structure through which 
the student can gain an understanding of the materials. The use 
of several frames of reference deepens and broadens the general 
field of understanding more completely than is possible with 
only one. For example, the Emancipation Proclamation be- 
comes more meaningful to the student when it is understood 
from the frames of references of the Northern white aboli- 
tionist, the Southern white, the Negro slave in the seceded 
South, the free Negro, the European clothing manufacturer, 
and the political leaders of England, and as an example of the 




reserved powers of the American President, than if h is 
discussed simply as the document issued by Lincoln which 
freed the slaves. Interns can be trained to become more 
powerful teachers as they are taught to identify many possible 
frames of reference that might be used in instruction, to make 
judicious selection from among them, and then to present them 
effectively. 

3. Achieving Closure. Closure is complementary to set induction. 
Closure is attained when the major purposes, principles, and 
constructs of a lesson, or portion of a lesson, are judged to have 
been learned so that the student can relate new knowledge to 
past knowledge. It is more than a quick summary of the ground 
covered in a lesson. It pulls together the major points and acts 
as a cognitive link between past knowledge and achievement. 
Closure is not limited to the completion of a lesson. It is also 
needed at specific points within the lesson so that pupils may 
know where they are and where they are going. Experience 
indicates that interns can be trained in this skill. 

4. Using Questions Effectively, The ability to ask provocative, 
answerable, and appropriate questions, and thus to involve 
pupils actively, is one of the critical skills in teaching. The 
microteaching clinic has proved to be an effective means for 
developing this skill. Novice teachers tend to ask questions 
which are either so general as to be vague and impossible to 
answer satisfactorily or so specific that they require a one-word 
“fill-in” response which tends to kill further responses. This 
conclusion is based upon observation and analysis of more than 
two hundred television recordings of classroom lessons. Exer- 
cises for use in the microteaching clinic have been devised to 
build proficiency in preparing and using questions — -factual, 
conceptual, thought-provoking, discussion-stimulating, heuris- 
tic questions. The procedure is, first, to instruct the intern in 
skillful questioning techniques and, second, to have him view 
videotaped demonstrations of skillful practice. He then applies 
these techniques in microteaching sessions. Through supervisor 
and student feedback and by viewing videotapes of his practice 
sessions, the intern is helped to correct faulty responses and to 
consolidate his effective practices, 

5 . Recognizing and Obtaining A ttendfng Behavior. Interns can be 
trained to become more sensitive to the classroom behavior of 
pupils. The successful experienced teacher, through visual cues, 
quickly notes indications of interest, or boredom, compre- 
hension or bewilderment. Facial expressions, directions of the 
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eyes, tilt of the head, and bodily posture offer commonly 
recurrent clues which make It possible for the skilled teacher to 
evaluate his classroom performance according to pupil's reac- 
tions, He can then change his pace, vary the activity, introduce 
new instructional strategies, and improve the quality of his 
teaching. Unlike his more experienced counterpart, the intern 
teacher has difficulty perceiving and interpreting these visual 
cues. Through 16mm motion picture films, 35mm still picture 
protocols of classrooms, and videotape recordings of interns in 
microteaching sessions, supervisors are able to sensitize interns 
to visual cues of pupils’ attending and nonattending behavior. 

6. Control of Participation. Microteaching sessions enable interns 
to analyze the kinds of pupil-teacher interaction which 
characterize their teaching. Control of pupils’ participation is 
one important variable in successful learning for the pupils. 
Microteaching sessions provide an opportunity for interns to 
practice different techniques for encouraging or discouraging 
classroom interaction and’ to gain insight into the causal 
relationship between a series of teacher-pupil interactions. 
When an intern develops the skill to analyze and to control the 
use of his accepting and rejecting remarks, his positive and 
negative reactions, his patterns of reward and punishment, he 
has taken a major step toward effective teaching. 

7. Providing Feedback. The feedback process In the training of 
teachers may be simply stated as providing “knowledge of 
results.” Interns often ignore the availability of information 
accessible during the lesson. Questioning, visual cues, and 
informal examination of performance are immediate sources of 
feedback. Interns can be taught appropriate techniques to elicit 
feedback from students and to modify their lesson accordingly. 
Teachers unconsciously tap a variety of feedback sources, but 
unless they are sensitized, they tend to rely unevenly on a 
limited number of students as ‘‘indicators” and to rely on a 
restricted range of feedback cues. 

8 . Employing Re wards and Punishments ( Rein forcement), Rei n- 
forcing desired pupil behavior through the use of reward and 
punishment is ah integral part of the teacher’s role as director 
of classroom learning. Substantial psychological evidence con- 
firms the value of reinforcement in the learning process. The 
acquisition of knowledge of specific techniques of reward and 
punishment and the development of skill in using them 
appropriately in specific situations is most important in 
training a beginning teacher. Experience Indicates that interns 









can acquire skill in reinforcement of pupil learning through 
microteaching practice, 

9. Setting a Model. The importance of analyzing and imitating 
model behavior is a basic assumption supporting the use of 
observation in a training program. Because of the brief, simple 
character of the microteaching situation, it is possible to 
provide good models of specific technical skills as an integral 
part of training, rvlodels can be brief and relatively focused, 
hence more easily analyzed and imitated. Two levels of skill 
can be identified — the ability to analyze behavior and the 
ability to imitate It successfully. The hypothesis, as yet 
untested, is that Interns can be trained to improve their ability 
to analyze and imitate teaching models. Such skills. It is 
reasoned, will open a wider range of alternatives and provide 
for more effective self-perception. 

In subsequent years, the Stanford Teacher Education Project 
devoted much effort toward refinement and further development of 
the microteaching approach to professional education. As a result of 
such endeavors, they consolidated the above nine skills into the 
following seven: 

1. Reinforcement 

2. Varying the Stimulus 

3. Presentation Skill — Set Induction 

4. Presentation Skill — Lecturing and Use of AV 

5. Ill ustratjon and Use of (examples 

6* Presentation Skill — Closure 

7* Student-Initiated Questions. 



Conclusions from Studies 

By employing a pretest^posttest design, the Stanford researchers 
collected and analyzed the data and came to the following 
conclusions (6): 

1 . The difference between supervisor and student ratings on 
reteach lessons was demonstrated. Conclusions from previous 
microteaching clinics were sustained again — that student ratings 
are probably a more accurate measure of behavior change than 
the supervisor ratings. 

2. Only one significant change occurred between lessons 1 and 2 
(Reinforcement), but in both cases where there were Lessons 3 
and 4 for a technical skill, significant improvement occurred. 
This suggests that perhaps one teach-reteach cycle Is not 
enough to obtain significant behavior change and that an 
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additional teach-reteach cycle for each skill might be necessary 
in order to achieve significant improvement. 

3. Although the validity and reliability for the specific evaluative 
technical skills instruments have not been established, they 
probably offer more face validity for measuring teaching 
behavior change in the particular skill than does the more 
global Stanford Teacher Competence Appraisal Guide. More 
develooment of these instruments should prove profitable for 
future microteaching training clinics. Training in the use of the 
Appraisal Guide and the specific technical skills instruments is 
strongly recommended for both supervisors and students. 

4-. The first year’s microteaching clinic showed few significant 
changes between the teach and reteach lessons as measured by 
students’ ratings. It was hypothesized that this was due to the 
fact that interns were required to reteach immediately upon 
the completion of the critique session with the supervisor. It 
was thought that if the interns had a 15-minute break between 
the teach and reteach lessons, they would have more time to 
replan their lessons in order to improve on the reteach. The 
results were mixed. Improvement was made between Lessons 3 
and 4 (teach-reteach) where there were two teach-teteach 
cycles (Reinforcement, and Varying the Stimulus) and between 
Lessons 1 and 2 for Varying the Stimulus, Illustrating the Use 
of Examples, and Student-Initiated Questions. This should not 
be taken to mean that the 15-minute preparation was ineffec- 
tive, however. Another possible explanation for the lack of 
improvement in Lessons 1 and 2 has already been noted above. 

5. The videotape recorder plays an important role in the 
supervisory process in nrsieroteaching. The staff at Stanford is 
convinced that the most inefficient use of the videotape is to 
replay the entire lesson and just sit and watch it. The supervisor 
needs to point out the specific things (not more than one or 
two) on which he wants the intern to focus. He needs Vo replay 
small segments to emphasize or clarify certain points, fn other 
words, a training course should be required of the supervisors 
In order to make the most effective use of the videotape in the 
supervisory process. 

SKILL DEVELOPMENT IN MICROTEACHING 

Studies conducted at Arizona State University and the University 
of Connecticut (7 ;S) provide an example of the incorporation of 
micro teaching in a research strategy. These studies were conducted 
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to assess the effect of a skill Identified in the Stanford microteaching 
clinics (set induction) upon student achievement, retention, and 
determination of effective teaching. Specifically, these studies sought 
to answer the following questions: 

1. Will ninth-grade pupils taught by teachers trained in set 
induction techniques make significant gains in achievement 
over those taught by teachers who have not been so trained? 

2. Is there a significant difference in the ratings of teacher 
effectiveness ninth-grade pupils give teachers trained in set 
induction techniques from those given to teachers not trained 
in set induction procedures? 

3. Will ninth-grade pupils taught by teachers trained in set 
induction techniques retain the material taught to a signifi- 
cantly greater degree than pupils who have been taught by- 
teachers who have not been so trained? 

4. Does a significant correlation exist between the ratings ninth- 
grade pupils give their teachers on the Teacher Demonstration 
Rating Form and the achievement and retention these pupils 
register on a pretest-posttest design? 

The Experimental Design 

The experimental design employed in this study was the pretest- 
posttest control group design. 

A volunteer population of 180 high school pupils were solicited- 
These pupils were then randomly divided into eighteen groups 
numbering lO pupils per group. 

The teacher population consisted of 1 8 education majors who had 
not taken methods courses, nor had they been exposed to the student 
teaching experience. These teachers were volunteers who responded 
to a letter requesting the participation of any student in the College 
of Education. Each of the 18 teachers participating in the study was 
assigned at random to one of the pupil groups already established. Ira 
turn, each of the groups and the teacher assigned to that group was 
randomly assigned to either the experimental or control procedure. 

Curriculum Assignment 

The version of the BSCS Curriculum to be used by each teacher 
was assigned at random. In both experimental and control groups, 
three teachers used each version — the Blue, the Yellow, and the 
Green. 

A unit on respiration was employed because of its noncontro- 
versial nature and the fact that the twelve instructional periods 



employed in the design closely approximated the instructional time 
allotment recommended by the BSCS program. 



Findings and Conclusions 

The findings of this study may be summarized as follows: .... 

1. Pupils within the experimental group made statistically signifi- 
cant mean gains on the achievement test (.01 level of 
confidence) over those in the control group. 

2. Teachers within the experimental group received statistically 
significant higher ratings on the Teacher Demonstration Rating 
Form (.01 level of confidence) than the teachers in the control 
group. 

3. Pupils within the experimental group made statistically signifi- 
cant gains on the retention test (.01 ) over those in the control 
group. 

4. The correlation between those students recording high achieve- 
ment and retention gains and their ratings of teacher effective- 
ness were statistically significant (.01 level of confidence) 
within both the experimental and the control groups. 

These findings led to the following conclusions: 

1. Teachers who were trained in the deliberate use of set 
induction techniques in their instructional strategies were 
viewed by their pupils as being significantly more effective. 

2. Pupils taught by teachers trained in the deliberate use of set 
induction techniques achieved significantly higher than those 
exposed to teachers not trained »n this instructional ski!). 

3. Pupils who viewed their teachers as effective tended to make 
greater gains in achievement and retained better the material 
taught. 

THE BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 

As information concerning the structure and implementation of 
the microteaching concept In professional education programs 
diffused throughout the nation, several institutions incorporated 
either the total program or variations thereof into their respective 
preservice curricula. One such program was undertaken at Bi igham 
Young University under the leadership of W. Dwayne Belt (9). 

Brigham Young University is one of the largest teacher-training 
institutions in the country but is located in a relatively low 
population area. Locating enough student teaching stations for 500 
student teachers each semester is a constant problem. In an effort to 
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alleviate this problem, members of the teacher education faculty 
have investigated several innovations and adapted some of them to 
their particular program. One of these is microteaching. 

A dvantages and Purposes 

In many institutions, microteaching is used in one-to-one relation- 
ship— invoing only the student teacher, his college supervisor, and 
the microclass. However, due to the large number of prospective 
teachers to be trained at Brigham Young University, microteaching 
has been expanded to Include the trainee’s classmates. This group 
assists the college instructor in the evaluation of the microteaching 
done by each • member of the class. It is felt that having the class 
observe and critique fellow trainees has several advantages. Among 
them are the following: 

1. Observing others teach and discussing their performance 
broadens the experience of the observer and, therefore, lessens 
the number of actual presentations required by each trainee to 
alter his own teaching behavior. 

2 . Using the trainees as observers expands the evaluation process 
and sensitizes each trainee, thus enabling him to assess his own 
teaching behavior more critically. 

3. Having a group observe the lesson presentation usually results 
in a variety of creative approaches for presenting similar lessons 
or concepts. 

These purposes will be reached through the following specific 
objectives: 

1, To provide the trainee contact with the referents— teaching, 
role development, and behavior analysis. 

2, To provide the trainee with teaching practice in a controlled 
situation. 

3, To provide the trainee with immediate feedback on his 
performance. 

4, To provide the trainee with an opportunity to observe himself 
in action in a teaching situation and to discuss his observations 
with a supervisor and with the pupils he has taught, 

5, To provide the trainee with an opportunity to plan for 
correction of specific weaknesses and to carry out these plans 
in practice and reteaching sessions in the miniature classroom. 

Description of the Program 

Microteaching at Brigham Young University consists of the 
presentation of a lesson by a student teacher to a group of students 
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from the (oca! public schools. When these students are not available, 
the microclass is composed of his peers from the college class. The 
trainee’s college instructor, the other members of his college class, 
and the microclass evaluate his teaching performance. The entire 
presentation is videotaped and replayed immediately so the trainee 
can see himself in action. 

A typical microteaching session in a secondary school methods 
class, for example, would proceed as follows: 

The student teacher, having been scheduled beforehand, would be 
prepared to present a 4-8 minute lesson to a class composed of from 
three to five local high sc tool students. This brief presentation would 
have as its aim the teaching of a single, specific concept. It would be 
intended as a self-contained lesson and not simply the first few 
minutes of a longer segment. With the student teacher and the 
volunteer class are the other members of the trainee’s teacher 
education class and the course instructor. Occasionally, a second 
instructor is present to assist in the evaluation. 

As the student teacher presents his lesson, his performance is 
recorded on videotape. A television monitor operate'; during the 
taping, allowing the cameraman to adjust his shooting angle or focus. 
The instructor-evaluator observes the trainee’s teaching effort criti- 
cally and jots down suggestions for improvement and commenda- 
tions. At the conclusion of the lesson, the high school students and 
the college class members complete forms evaluating the trainee’s 
performance. 

To begin the evaluation, the instructor and the trainee discuss the 
performance in a general, usually positive, way. The instructor may 
make suggestions about what to look for during the videotape 
playback. As the videotape is replayed, a particular segment may be 
replayed or a “stop action” process may be used if desired. The 
trainee, the instructor, and the college class observe it and comment 
freely. Occasionally the high school students are invited to partici- 
pate in the oral evaluation, (Interestingly enough, it is often the 
comments of these latter students that are seen by the trainees as 
being most beneficial.) Specific suggestions for improvement are 
sought by the instructor. Such suggestions are often made first by 
the trainee himself. Practice varies at this point, depending on the 
needs of the trainee as perceived by the instructor-evaluator. Some 
trainees benefit more from constructive criticism, others from 
positive reinforcement. 

One of the aims of the evaluation session is to prepare the trainee 
to reteach his lesson. At the conclusion of the discussion and 
critique, the course instructor, together with the student; teacher. 
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decides upon one or two areas of major difficulty on which the 
student will concentrate in his next presentation. Sometimes this 
presentation is made immediately after the evaluation, sometimes 
from one day to one week later. The reteaching is always done with 
students other than those who participated in the original lesson. 
This reteach segment is videotaped and all other conditions are as 
they were for the initial presentation. Again, evaluation forms are 
filled out by the microclass and by the trainee’s fellow students. The 
evaluation of the reteach portion of microteaching is briefer than the 
initial evaluation and is concentrated mainly on the particular 
improvements which the trainee was attempting. 

Evaluation of Program 

Microteaching sessions following the pattern described above have 
been used at Brigham Young University on an experimental basis. It 
is possible to draw several tentative conclusions about the effective- 
ness of microteaching as it was used in this situation: 

1. Microteaching, with its provisions for immediate feedback and 
for self-observation by students, offers a unique opportunity 
for individualized instruction of teacher trainees. 

2. Microteaching is valuable in introducing the trainee to different 
types of classroom situations or problems. Segments of 
classroom interaction can be taped elsewhere or difficulties can 
be staged by the pupils of the miniature class. As his areas of 
weakness are identified and opportunities given him to react to 
similar situations and problems several times, the trainee gains 
confidence and skill in handling these situations effectively. 

3. Much emphasis is currently being given to the teacher’s 
self-concept and his resulting ability to be an effective person 
in the classroom. The use of videotapes in microteaching 
enables the trainee to see himself as he interacts with a group 
of students and to arrive at some conclusions in regard to his 
effectiveness in the teaching situation. 

4. judging from the responses obtained on questionnaires admin- 
istered at the conclusion of the microteaching sessions, 96 
percent; of the trainees indicated they were benefited by the 
experience. 

5. Trainees agreed that comments and suggestions made by their 
fellow student teachers were definitely valuable. 

6. Performance of students (as judged by supervisors, classmates, 
and the pupils they teach) was usually improved — sometimes to 
a great extent— following the evaluation session and videotape 
playback. 
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Proposed Research 

Permission has been requested from the Utsh State Department of 
Public Instruction to conduct controlled research involving the 
substitution of microteaching sessions for 50 percent of the student 
teaching time now required by Brigham Voung University. In this 
study it is hypothesized that there will be no difference in 
performance ability of the teaching act between two groups of 
preparing teachers, one of which has completed eight weeks of 
full-time student teaching and the other of which has done student 
teaching one-half day for eight weeks, has taught in five microteach- 
ing sessions, and has observed other microteaching sessions 30-50 
times. 

Videotape recordings of the student teaching performance be- 
fore a class will be made of each experimental and control group 
member at the beginning of the student teaching block. At the end 
of student teaching, videotapes will again be made. In both the 
presessions and postsessions, three taped segments will be obtained, 
providing a total of six videoi.af'es for each student teacher. These 
recorded acts of teaching will be mixed randomly as to precondition 
and postcondition and as to control. Evaluations will be made by the 
teacher, a college teacher supervisor, and a public school supervisor. 
Such evaluation will examine teaching performance in four areas: 

1 . Involving class members in the lessen 

2. Asking questions 

3. Classroom management 

4. Providing for contact with the referent or appropriate vicarious 
experience. 

Several scales designed to measure attitude in the appropriate area 
will be administered as pre- and postinstruments to each member of 
experimental and control groups. Changes over time and between 
groups will be evaluated. 

THE SAN jOSE STATE COLLEGE STUDY 

Warren Kallenback at San Jose' State College studied the effective- 
ness of microteaching in the preparation of elementary intern 
teachers at that institution (5). The study wais designed to demon- 
strate whether two randomly assigned groups of elementary school 
Intern teaching candidates differed significantly in selected teaching 
skills and overall teaching competence after one group had com- 
pleted a summer micr ©teaching program and the other had com- 
pleted the regular summer classroom observation and student 
teaching program, and whether these relationships, If any, persist in 
the field. > 
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The microteaching program, requiring far fewer hours than the 
student teaching program, is logisticaliy more feasible for the 
students and staff of the College, If the outcomes of research studies 
favor the rnicroteaching program or show no significant differences 
between them and student teaching programs, then teacher educa- 
tion planners can select between programs on the basis of economy. 

Hypotheses To Be Tested 

The primary hypothesis was that there would be no significant 
differences in teaching skills and overall teacher competence of the 
two randomly divided groups of preservice elementary intern 
teachers either (a) at the end of the summer program, or (b) during 
the regular school year. Data were also obtained to test two 
subsidiary hypotheses: 

1. That there would be no significant differences between the 
groups in demographic factors: age, sex, marital status, grade 
point average, or previous teaching experience (although some 
hsid had one semester of student teaching). 

2. That there would be no significant differences between total 
scores of the judges or teams of judges using the teacher 
competence instruments of the study. 

Method of the Study 

The experimental design was as follows: 

Preservice In-service 

Microteaching group: R0 1 X 1 0 1 0 1 O a 0-| 0 2 

Student teaching group: R 0 1 X 2 O-j O-j 0 2 O-j 0 2 

Where R equals randomly assigned group, 0 equals observation with a 
given measuring instrument or instruments and X equals the 
introduction of the experimental variable or variables, which in this 
study were the microteaching program (X 1 ) and the student teaching 
program (X 2 ). The independent variable was the score from the 
diagnostic lesson evaluations. The dependent variables were the 
scores from the criterion lesson and the field study evaluations. 

The study population was comprised of the elementary school 
intern teaching candidates (N-40) selected by the San Jose State 
College Intern Selection Committee in the spring of 1965. This 
population was randomly divided Into two groups. 

Immediately after the summer program commenced, each Intern 
presented a 5 -minute diagnostic lesson which was recorded on 
videotape. Each intern chose his own topic for the presentation. 
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Each group followed the regular summer program of methods, 
curriculum, and learning theory courses with the exception of the 
administration of the experimental variables— -the microteaching 
program and the student teaching program. 

At the end of the summer program, each intern again presented a 
5-minute lesson of his own choice which was again recorded on 
videotape. 

These videotaped teaching episodes were transferred (dubbed) in 
random order onto a tnird set of tapes which served as the basis for 
judgments of teaching skills by two teams of trained evaluators using 
the Stanford Teacher Competence Appraisal Guide (STCAG). All 

judging was double-blind. . 

Field evaluations were conducted by a team of evaluators trained 
in use of STCAG and Instrument for the Observation of Teaching 
Activities (IOTA). The instruments were each administered twice. 

Tests of significance were made between and among the variables 
of the study, and correlations were made between selected variables. 

Results of the Study 

No significant difference was found in teaching skills between the 
microteaching and student teaching groups at the end of the summer. 
The same finding was demonstrated in the field follow-up studies. 

It was found that the microteaching group differed significantly 
from the student teaching group in the diagnostic lessons (the 
pretests). The difference was at the ,05 level and favored the student 
teaching group. 

There were significant positive agreements between the summer 
STCAG and the STCAG and IOTA recorded by field observer teams, 
each having been trained in judging until 90 percent level of 
agreement was reached between evaluators. An interrater reliability 
check was conducted in' the spring with the principal IOTA evaluator 
and another trained evaluator, and the correlation coefficient 
obtained (.74) is significant at the .01 level (df-1 0). 

No significant differences were found between the microteaching 
and student teaching group scores on the basis of age, sex, GPA, 
prior teaching experience, or marital status. 

Discussion 

The null hypothesis can be accepted for the summer microteach- 
ing results, viz,, that no significant difference would occur between 
the microteaching group and the student teaching group as judged 
from their postsummer criterion lessons. Likewise, no significant 
differences appeared between groups in the fall and spring semester 
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follow-up studies, ~Y»e latter studies involved two independent teams 
of evaluators — one team i*--ing the summer evaluation instrument, 
STCAG, and the other using IOTA, 

The fact that the microteachmg group was judged by one team of 
judges to be significantly less capable than the student teaching 
group at the beginning of the summer probably adds weight to the 
value of the microteaching program. For if less able teaching 
candidates can achieve equality via microteaching with other more 
capable candidates by the end of a summer program, then the 
microteaching program has merit In addition to a far greater 
economy of candidate and staff time. Although informal measures 
determined that the microteaching group had fewer teaching 
problems at the beginning of school and was given higher commenda- 
tions by their principals and supervisors, no formal assessments were 
made until mid-October, 

Some authorities on microteaching fee! that its benefits are 
apparent for only the first weeks of teaching and after that 

several other factors may contribute significantly to strength erssng or 
changing teaching skills. 

Multiple significance tests and correlations were run between and 
among the scores of the evaluators. Most of these reached signifi- 
cance; some did not. There Is probability of some Type I errors 
where interrater correlations are low. There Is also the probability of 
some findings appearing as significant chance. The low interrater 
reliabilities during the observations suggest either that the judges 
drifted apart in their conceptualizations or that the behaviors 
observed were too complex for highly interrelated judging. 

Suggested Conclusions 

Elementary intern teaching candidates participating in the micro- 
teaching program prior to their first year of teaching were as capable 
in teaching skills as the candidates who participated in the summer 
student teaching program. This was maintained into and throughout 
the first teaching year. 

Both groups achieved satisfactory beginning teaching skill and 
teacher competence levels by the end of summer, and this ability was 
maintained, increasing slightly, the teaching year. 

Both groups achieved satisfa:i v U (for beginning teachers) 
on the teacher competence apprarsa some (N=7) reached superior 
levels on IOTA. While more of the microteaching group reached the 
superior level on IOTA in the fall, this difference was not significant 
and was not present by spring. The same was true for those judged to 
bo in the lower competence levels (N^9). 
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The judging of the criterion lessons probably should have 
demonstrated the microteaching group as superior to the student 
teaching group inasmuch as they spent time during the summer in 
microteaching sessions. Yet they did no better than the student 
teaching group at the end of summer. They may, however, have 
begun at a significantly lower level of teaching skill. It may be that 
the summer instruction and supervisor reinforcement was not 
specific enough in the teaching skills to be mastered. 



AN ASSESSMENT 



Since the advent of the microteaching concept at Stanford 
University in the summer of 1965, this program of scaled-down 
teacher-student Interaction has stimulated the research interests of 
professional educators. As a result of several research programs, data 
have been collected and upon analysis have indicated the value of 
some form of incorporation or microteaching into preprofessional 
education programs. The programs which have been reviewed here 
are representative of the vast majority of those preservice programs 
employing microteaching. They were designed to incorporate the 
following dimensions: 

1. An Intensive effort is made to get preservice teachers actively 
involved in the teaching-learning process with students of the 
age group with which they intend to work. 

2. There Is a conscious, determined effort to state both teacher 
and student desired outcomes in behavioral terms. 

3. An evaluation based upon behavioral objectives yields a solid 
data base upon which assessments of the lesson can be made, 
suggested alternatives examined, and future organizational 
plans formulated. Such an empirical data base is the main 
source of strength of this program in the preservice education 
of teachers. 

4. While not universally incorporated in microteaching programs, 
some teaching skills which researchers hope will lead them 
toward the development of a theory of teaching have been 
identified. 



Microteaching not only provides' an effective environment within 
which preservice professional teacher education can assume greater 
effectiveness, but it may be employed by educators as a research 
strategy which provides a semi-fiejd atmosphere and maty well lend 
new meanings to data analyses. In addition, microteaching holds 
promise as a research strategy which can be employed by investi- 
gators interested in patterns of instruction. An example of this 
strategy can be seen in the study pertaining to the effects of set 
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induction skills upon pupil achievement, retention, and assessment of 
effective teaching. While the form and substantive dimension of 
microteaching appear to be shifting in relation to the objectives of 
those wishing to incorporate it into their programs, the - act is that its 
presence on the educational scone appears to be a certainty for the 
foreseeable future. 
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ABOUT ERIC 



The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) forms a nationwide 
information system established by the U.S. Office of Education and designed to 
serve and advance American education. Sts bassc objective is to provide ideas and 
Information on significant current documents and to publicize their availability. 
Central ERIC is the term given to the function of the U.S. Office of Education, 
which provides policy, coordination, training, funds, and general services to the 
twenty clearinghouses In the information system. Each clearinghouse focuses Its 
activities on a separate subject matter area; acquires, evaluates, abstracts, and 
indexes documents; processes many significant documents into the ERIC 
system; and publicizes available ideas and information to the education 
community through its own publications, those of Central ERIC, and other 
educational media. 



TEACHER EDUCATION AND ERIC 



The ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, established June 20, 1968, is 
sponsored by three professional groups' — the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education (fiscal agent); the Association of Teacher Educators, and 
the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards ef 
the National Education Association. It is located at One Dupont Circle, 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 



SCOPE OF CLEARINGHOUSE ACTIVITIES 



The Clearinghouse is responsible for research reports, curriculum descriptions, 
theoretical papers, addresses, arid other materials relative to the preparation of 
school personnel (nursery, elementary, secondary, and supporting school 
personnel); the preparation and development of teacher educators; and the 
profession of teaching. The scope incliudesj v the preparation and continuing 

development of all instructional personnel, their functions and roles. While the 
major interest of the Clearinghouse is professional preparation and practice in 
Amerit:^ iTaisd is interested in Iritemational aspects of the field. ; f 

The scope as stated above guides the Advisory and Policy Council and staff of 
the Clearinghouse In the commissioning of monographs, bibliographies, and 
directories. It is a flexible guide in, the idea and information needs of those 
concerned with pre- and in-service preparation of school personnel and the 
profession of teaching. ,« • V 

The reader is encouraged to. send to the ERIC Clearinghou^: on Jpacher 
Education documents related to Its scppft. Fpr further information, write the 
Clearinghouse at Number One Dupont Circle,T4.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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